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PERIODICAL CRITICS.* 

In other men we faults can spy. 
And blame the mote that dims their eye, 
Each little speck and blemish find — 
To our own stronger errors blInd.^GilY. 

Mankind are in general more fond of exposing the faults 
and follies of their neighbours, than of giving them praise for 
any virtuous action : and it is to this propensity, I apprehend, 
that we too frequently owe the existence of periodical critics. 
Let me not, however, be misunderstood. A periodical critic 
may be prompted to bis undertaking by various motives. His 
object may be to display his superiority — to gratify his pre- 
judices — to gain a livelihood — or to promote the cause of 
polite literature, and the diffusion of useful knowledge. If 
he act from the first of these motives, — he is apt to become a 
domineering tyrant 5 if from the second — a partial judge ; if 
from the third— a hireliag that will sacrifice truth to the pro- 
motion of his object; but if from the fourth, and from it 
alone — he becomes a friend to our best interests, and one 
whose labours, howsoever feeble, deserve, and will receive, 
the approbation of every liberal mind. 

" The duty of criticism," says Dr. Johnson, " is neither to 
depreciate, nor dignify by partial representations, but to hold 
put the light of reason, whatever it may discover ; and to 
promulgate the determinations of truth, whatever she shall 
dictate." This, as far as I am able to judge, cannot admit of 
contradiction ; but it is no less evident, that few will be found 

• We insert this article with more readiness, as the Author's connexions with the 
Periodical Press give him many opportunities of judging of the circuirutances to which 
it refers.— Edit. 
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qualified to discharge the duties incumbeut on a critic. He 
requires many accomplishments. He requires talents and 
learning to enable him to discover the merits of every parti- 
cular work — candour to induce him to express his sincere 
convictions — and virtue to rouse him to watchfulness over 
eyerj immoral writer, who, like Joab, would greet us with a 
friendly kiss, while he carries the instruments of death 
beneath his mantle. This is certainly what a critic ought to 
be ; and it is only under these circumstances, that his labours 
become a benefit to society, that they tend to cherish the 
blossoms of opening genius, and prove a light to the path of 
the illiterate. But, alas, he is not always what he ought to be ; 
and as common readers are apt to be implicitly led by critical 
stricturesj it will be no improper employment, before giving 
up their private judgement to the guidance of another, to 
inquire into the suitableness of his qualifications. 

A man must serve his time to ever; trade 
Save icensuie — Critics all are ready made. 

According to this remark of Lord Byron, preachers, law- 
yers, physicians, with many others, have to pass a proper 
ordeal, before they assume their different functions; but a 
critic is a man who elects himself to one of the most difficult 
and most important of human callings. Now as human minds 
are wonderfully prone io over-rate their own qualifications, 
it will not be strange if he sometimes undertakes a task for 
which he is v^ery unfit. He may be an envious man, with 
" a mind well skilled to find or forge a fault," and will, 
therefore, look with an evil eye upon the merits of others ; 
lience his whole labour will be to detect faults, or perhaps 
to invent them, and by such means to misrepresent and de- 
grade the most pefect composition that comes before him. 
He may be blindly prejudiced in favour of the works of a 
particular writer, or particular class of writers ; and therefore 
he may, after 

Hurling lawful genius from the throne. 
Erect a shrine and idol of his own. 

Hence every author whose compositions are not completely 
analogous to his favourite work or works, will be looked 
upon as a blind and foundering wanderer. He may also be 
violently attached to a certain set of political principles, 
even " railing at party, though a party tool :" hence the work 
of every political friend, howsoever faulty, will be represented 
as of great merit ; and the work of every political adver- 
sary, howsoever excellent, will be condemned as destitute o* 
genius. 

Such things have been, and such things, I am afraid, may 
again be. Cowper, on the first publication of his poems, w&s 
represented, in one of (he journals of the day, " as a good 
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devout gentleman, without a particle of true poetical genius." 
The little interesting volume of Henry Kirke White, was like- 
wise condemned, because some of the rhymes, forsootb, did 
not please the obtuse organs of his critic. Public approbation 
has, at length, pronounced both these Reviewers to be in the 
wrong ; and, by consequence, they must either have been 
stupid, or — what is worse — unjust. This is no unwarrantable 
conclusion ; as I have the authority of Aristotle for saying, 
" that the Public judge better in music and poetry than par- 
ticular persons, for every one remarks something, and all 
remark the whole." It is needless, however, by particular 
references, to prove the inability or faithlessness of literary 
guides ; since for this purpose, it is only necessary to look 
into our most popular periodical works, and mark how dif- 
ferent, how opposite, how contradictory, are the various 
sentiments expressed of the very same author. 

The attacks of such critics have produced various effects. 
They have sometimes crushed youthful genius; as they had 
very nearly done in the case of Henry Kirke White, whose 
mild spirit was apt to sink under even unreasonable oppo- 
sition. But in other cases they have by mistake seized 
apon Hercules in his cradle, and like the serpents of oldj 
have suffered for their temerity. Fortunately the greatest of 
modern poets had an opportunity of teaching caution even to 
the most formidable critics ; and of leaving a salutary lesson 
to all who may rashly imitate their example, His words are 
still instructive : 

To those young tyrants, by themselves misplaced. 
Combined usurpers on the Throne of Taste: 
To these when Authors bend in humble awe. 
And hail their voice as Truth, their word as Law, 
While these are Censors, 'twould be sin to spare ; 
While such are Critics, why should I forbear? 
.—I've learned to think, and sternly speak the truth : 
Learned to deride the Critic's starch decree. 
And break him on the Wheel he meant for me. 

Byron's En^is/i Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 

But how are common readers, in such circumstances, to 
judge of the merit or demerit of a new book ? To this I reply, 
that it is better, on hands and knees, to grope their way in 
the dark, than to follow a meteor which may lead them 
astray; and that it is better to trust to their own natural 
taste, than to lean on those who have no interest in support- 
ing them, and who perhaps would rejoice at their fall. 
Taste is the gift of nature; and poets sung, and auditors 
were pleased, before any critics existed. Human nature is 
essentially the same in every condition , howsoever partially 
modified by different habits. Moliere, it is well known, first 
tried the effects of his writings on his old female housekeeper, 
and uniformly found the ultimate decision of the public to 
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accord with her impressions. The human mind, do doubt, 
requires cultiration ; but critical knowledge must be learned 
from other writers than periodical journalists ; who, free from 
every sinister purpose, and impressed with the importance of 
the subject, have pursued a steady, dispassionate, and phi- 
losophical course. 

It is greatly to be wished, that every critic would take an 
example by the great and good of his profession, and not so 
frequently violate the laws of good manners, candour and 
charity. Few will contradict me when I say, that he is 
answerable, at any rate to his own conscience, for the 
conduct he pursues even under a fictitious name. An act of 
injustice is not the less heinous for having been committed 
under the covert of night, and yet the very hope of conceal- 
ment is a temptation to commit it. Is it not an act of injustice, 
to endeavour to rob a man of that respect and admiration 
which are due to superior talents, exerted in a great and 
good cause ? Is it not an act of injustice, to endeavour to 
deprive the public of amusement or instruction, which has 
been offered to them, and which, but for his intervention, 
might have cheered some drooping heart, or animated some 
expiring virtue ? A critic too often, it is to be regretted, sits 
down to vent his spleen and gratify his prejudices, when he 
onght to do justice and speak truth. 

The influence of spleen is indeed most insidious and 
extensive ; and more frequently stains the critical page, than 
the generality of simple readers are aware. We are accor- 
dingly well cautioned by the great scourge of critics, to 
whom we have so often referred, — that we ought to believe 
-~-an epitaph. 

Or any other thing that's false, before 
We trust in Critics who themselves are sore. 

Let the anonymous censor, therefore, serionsly consider, 
that he has undertaken a very important task ; to be a guide 
to authors, and a guardian to readers; to teach authors 
how to write, and show readers vohat to read. Let him 
consider that, if he be impelled to the undertaking by a wish 
to please his vanity, or envy, or prejudice — he had better 
remain silent. But if he feel himself inspired by nobler 
motives — by a sincere love of truth, and an ardent wish to 
do justice — let him proceed, and although, from various 
defects, he may be unable to do much good, he will not, 
at any rate, be likely to do evil. Let him, moreover, con- 
sider that every work of merit, which he tries to depreciate, 
will at last rise up in judgment against him; and that every 
feeble effort, which he endeavours to exalt, will in the end 
procure him the derision, if not the contempt, of his very 
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disciples." Yes, a reign of injustice cannot long exist; a boax 
will speedily be discovered, and a faithless condactor will 
soon forfeit all confidence. 

Such considerations should lead the general reader to 
receive with caution the dictates of periodical criticism, which 
is so apt to be capricious and extravagant. Its wantonness 
and injustice seem to arise chiefly iToia its anonymous nature. 
Were the tjritic to present himself personally to the public 
eye, like the authors whom he reviews, he would feel the 
responsibility of his situation, and the respect due to the opi- 
nion of the world; but when he acts under disguise, and at 
the same time conceals himself in a crowd, he is tempted to 
indulge feelings which he would be ashamed openly to avow. 
The blame of his errors, no doubt, may fall up6n the work 
with which he is connected; and a fear of affecting bis own 
interests, by injuring it, may keep him in check: but this is 
an evil too remote to have a constant infinence over his mind; 
and, besides, it is so much divided among his coadjutors, that 
it does not come hpme with sufficient force to himself. The 
situation of a regular author, who avows his work, is very 
different. He appears in person, and states his opinions on 
his own responsibility. He is thus like soldiers exposed, on 
a conspicuous.situation, to a masked battery; or like an indi- 
vidual standing in full light, while his assailants are shrowded 
in darkness and disguise. He has, therefore, to contend, with 
fearful odds, and with antagonists who are sometimes more 
eager for victory, than zealous in the support of truth. Be- 
sides, all the peculiarities of his personal character and his- 
tory are also liable to be attacked ; and, by blending exagge- . 
rated accounts of these, with strictures on his works, addi- 
tional injustice may be done to his reputatioii and opinions. 
On the other hand, when individuals come forward in person 
as critics, all is fair and equitable: they stand on a footing of 
honourable equality with those whose characters they inves- 
tigate; and their severest censures are entitled to attention, 
as given on proper responsibility. What superior confidence 
do the public feel in such critics as Addison, and Johnson, and 
Warton, not to mention living characters,— who dealt openly 
and fairly, and took on themselves all the praise or blame of 
the sentiments, however singular, which they avowed. 

It is always more easy to point out an evil, than' to suggest 
a remedy ; and anonymous periodical criticism has now ob- 
tained too great an ascendancy to be readily checked and re- 
gulated. 'l^m fat from the vain desire of seeing it 
put down.' lisee^^ by the present overflow of 
literature; and it lias several advantages, by which some of 
its evils are at least mitigated. It would be worse than vi- 
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sionary lo think of subjecting it 'to any other legislative cen- 
sorship ox control, than that to which the press in general is 
liable. But for many obvious evils, with which legislation can- 
not and ought not to interfere, a remedy is sometimas found 
inpUblic opinion, which may be directed with success against 
thoseto which we are now referring. Were anonymous stric- 
tures to be received with peculiar caution, and even jealousy ; 
were a feeling to be generally cherished, that avowed criti- 
cism' by individuals, however severe, is more honourable and 
trust worthy than what is anonymous ; and were all the extra- 
vagances and caprices of concealed censure to be visited with 
public indignation ; the decisions of the periodical press might 
soon be kept within proper bounds. The public have thus the 
remedyin their own hands; but, alas! the appetite for extrava- 
gance and plaradox— forseverity andslander, is too common and 
strong to allowthe remedy tobe generallyapplied. Yetthe judi- 
cious and candid may do much, by setting the example of in- 
dependent and impartial judgment even on works that maty 
have been condemned at arbitrary and self-erected tribunals. 
Let them urge, on all over whom they have influence, to exer- 
cise the same impartiality ancl independence ; to receive with 
caution anonymous censures ; and to examine works them- 
selves, and give way to their nnsophisticated feelings on per- 
using them, as if they had never received any stamp from the 
self-constituted authorities of the present day. 

W. K. 



THE LAMP OF LOVE. 



loTE lit'his lamp at BuDTY's Ehrine : 
So teight, go constant seeming, 

He tUought its lay would ever shinei 
To bless.hUn tilth its beaming. 

But toiripw's Uast blew o'er his my s 
His b<^ weK quickly Uighted; 

Its breath put out the flickering ny. 
And left hini all benighted. 

Then Love in grief dejected turned. 
Where Vietdb's flame waS glowing j 

His lamp, rekindled, brightly bunted,-- 
Ftesh lustre ever throwing. 

For darker as the heavens grew. 
And storms around him crowded, 



More lovely was the light it threw, 
Hie more his path was douded. 

At Hymen's altar soon he bowed, 
tn pure and "rapt devotion ; 

And there a solemn oath he vowed. 
With all his soul's emotion— 

" I ne'er ag^ shall trust that ligh^ 

-WJchbnmsbuttodecdveme; ■ 
That shines when all around is bright, 
, But 18 Qie first to leave me." 

At'VnMie'sshrinefae worships now. 
Her light still beams before him^— 

For Hymen registered the vow. 
And Wisdom watches o'er him. 



